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NEW AIMS AND TENDENCIES IN PSYCHOLOGY. 1 

' I ''HERE are few sciences so problematic, so much discussed, 
-*■ especially in our times, as is psychology. Not only 
psychology's own representatives, but also every philosopher 
and the most eminent investigators in neighboring fields are 
deeply interested in its aims and tendencies. 

If we wish to understand the actual purposes and activity of 
modern psychology, we must examine the situation, particularly 
in America and in Germany. From the beginning of modern 
scientific psychology Americans have played an important and 
effective part. It was at Leipzig, as you know, that Wundt, 
my venerable teacher, established the first laboratory for ex- 
perimental psychology. And it is worth while to remember 
that the first assistant and cooperator with Wundt in this 
German laboratory was my distinguished colleague of Columbia 
University, Professor James McKeen Cattell. In the following 
years a rapidly increasing number of American students and 
investigators were found working in the psychological labora- 
tories of German universities. They have cooperated in the 
development of our young science. A considerable number of 
the same men are now representing psychology in the universities 
of their country. The first special professorship in psychology 
in the world was established in the United States and held by 
Professor Cattell. At the present time, the United States can 
boast of possessing a more extensive system of psychological 
research and especially of psychological instruction than any 
other country. As regards original investigations, the most 
valuable work of American psychologists hitherto, I think, has 

1 Inaugural address of a course of lectures on Introduction to Psychology, 

Columbia University. 
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been done in animal and social psychology, in psychological 
pedagogy and some other lines of applied psychology. 

Among the manifold cultural interrelations between America 
and Germany, those of psychology are of the closest and most 
prolific of results. It may be truly said that the fatherland of 
Herbart, Helmholtz, Fechner, and the country of William James, 
Ladd, Mark Baldwin, Stanley Hall and Titchener, are in the 
forefront of modern scientific psychology. Moreover, it cannot 
be denied that, generally, American psychologists are more con- 
versant with the history, the results, and the actual tendencies 
of German psychology than are the Germans themselves with 
the extensive, enterprising, and original work done by American 
psychologists. The international exchange of university teachers 
has, I think, its chief purpose in establishing and maintaining 
a more complete scientific reciprocity between two cultivated 
nations. I have accepted the proposal of the German Govern- 
ment to go to Columbia for some months, and the honor offered 
me by this famous university of becoming one of her faculty of 
philosophy. My dominating motive has been to cooperate, 
in a small way, in the reciprocity of science; above all, to make 
the personal acquaintance of psychological tendencies and in- 
stitutions of the United States. 

We cannot understand modern psychology without taking 
into account its relation to sister sciences; these having been 
earlier differentiated from philosophy, their common mother, 
are on the whole methodically better consolidated. Especially 
must we consider psychology's interrelation with the natural 
sciences. As a residuum of the animistic and, at the same time, 
objectifying naturalistic character of primitive thought, in the 
prescientific era, we notice a confusion between psychological 
and physical problems. The outgrowing of this uncritical manner 
of thinking was a prerequisite to the development of scientific 
psychology as well as to that of pure natural science. This 
decisive progress of scientific differentiation was prepared for 
by a consciously mechanical comprehension of reality in physics. 
It was accomplished (with the continuous cooperation of epis- 
temology) through modern physiology, which adapted the 
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principles of mechanical theory to the life processes, and con- 
sequently carried them on through their methodical investigation. 

During the nineteenth century the productive influence of 
natural science upon psychology was along three main lines. 
First: physical theory continually formed a model of exactitude 
of formulated results and of systematic conclusiveness. Secondly : 
the cognate biological sciences gave to psychology an unprece- 
dented acquaintance with the structure and functions of the 
nervous system. Thirdly: physiology in particular instructed 
psychology in the use of the newly developed exact methods of 
experimentation and measurement. These influences exerted 
by the natural sciences have been so deep, and the necessary op- 
position against the exaggerations of metaphysical speculation 
has been so common with these sister disciplines, that finally all 
difference between psychology and natural science seemed to dis- 
appear. The striking results of brain physiology and pathology 
led many thinkers to a confounding of the undoubted physiological 
conditions of all psychic life with the psychic processes themselves, 
and ultimately, to denying the reality of these most immediately 
given facts. The positivistic tendency to pure experience passed 
into materialism, a very old form of metaphysics. On the other 
hand, physical theory, as a model, assisted psychology in eli- 
minating her numerous non-scientific elements and in discovering 
her peculiar task. This task is to analyze (as completely as 
possible) the immediately given concrete phenomena, to de- 
termine their conditional relations and to combine them in the 
form of a system of empirical laws. 

Herbart sketched his mathematically formulated statics and 
mechanics of what he called "representations." This first 
closed system of psychology was based upon a small number of 
fundamental concepts, plainly formed after the pattern of physical 
theory. Herbart's psychic elements (the 'representations, 
which were to "press" and "raise" and suppress each other) 
are conceived in a conscious analogy to physical atoms and their 
movements. Even in the eighteenth century we find the funda- 
mental concept of British and German psychologists dominated 
by the influence of physical theory. I refer to the conception, 
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"idea," "representative force" and "association," which some 
British thinkers hold to be exactly correlative to the gravitation 
of masses. 

The systematic completeness of Herbart's doctrine was due 
more to metaphysical speculation and mathematical imagination 
than to inductive investigation. Therefore, his system as such 
had to break down, though a great deal of its content remained 
as a stimulus for future psychology and its pedagogical ap- 
plications. 

At a later and more advanced stage of scientific knowledge, 
Theodor Fechner, originally a physicist, laid the foundation of 
psychophysics. He started from some important results of 
experiment and measurement concerning the minimum increase 
of physical stimulus necessary to produce a just perceptible 
difference of sensation. But the systematic for/n of his doctrine, 
again, was due primarily to a metaphysical generalization of these 
elements, after the pattern of mathematical physics. 

Wundt and his co-laborers had to transform this apparently 
systematic psychophysics into an inconclusive number of cor- 
related methods of psychological experimentation. They also 
developed upon Fechner's empirical basis a special discipline, 
lying on the borderline of general psychology, namely psycho- 
physiology. Since this time the thorough discussions and 
minute investigations of scientific psychologists show a general 
tendency to relate their researches in a more indirect, interme- 
diated, and by far more critical manner, to natural science. 

The delusion that one could determine constant psychic 
elements (like physical atoms) was gradually relegated to the 
background. Fechner's hope of arriving at a short mathe- 
matical formula for the general relation between all psychic 
processes and their physical concomitants was given up. In the 
place of these premature attempts, there grew up an unbiased 
investigation of the totality of real psychic phenomena and their 
physiological, as well as physical, conditions. 

The first leaders in this movement were physicians, well versed 
in the progress of general physiology and nervous pathology. 
Most of them were also critically well-trained philosophers, com- 
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prehending the essential distinction between the point of view of 
psychology and that of the natural sciences, in regard to the 
same facts. 

Natural science, including physiology, has to abstract from 
all psychic qualities and relations as such. Natural science 
must construct a conceptual system of objective reality, as if it 
were quite independent of any individual's consciousness. Psy- 
chology, on the contrary, is obliged to complement this conscious 
onesidedness. Its task is to observe and to compare the concrete 
phenomena of psychic process as such, in all their manifesta- 
tions, to analyze them with utmost refinement, and to determine, 
as accurately as possible, their inner relations to each other. 

In the first place, these tasks have been accomplished with 
the greatest exactitude in the field of the sensory perceptions. 
Here we notice the most direct and fruitful influences of natural 
science. Advancing knowledge of the structure and functions 
of the nervous apparatus deepened insight into the complexity 
of the corresponding psychic processes, including the so-called 
'simple' impressions, ideas or representations of the older psy- 
chology. And above all (Wundt having been the assistant of 
Helmholtz), the new experimental methods of the physiology 
of the senses were progressively translated into a psychological 
analysis of all kinds of sensory perceptions. 

The experimental method, that powerful instrument of the 
systematic variation of conditions, once approved in this com- 
paratively easily accessible province, has gradually been applied 
to the analysis of other psychic processes, more mediately related 
to sensations, such as the apprehension of time and space, the 
different kinds of memory and apperception, attention, and the 
simplest forms of voluntary action. 

With reference to the physiology of the circulation, of respiration 
and of muscle activity (including that of speaking) special ex- 
perimental methods were worked out; these we call methods of 
expression. Here we use the exactly observed changes of bodily 
processes, only as characteristic symptoms of, and as controlling, 
the coincident complex feelings and higher mental processes. 

For such psychological purposes the original methods of 
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physiology must be more and more enlarged and modified. The 
newest attempts at systematically varying and objectively con- 
trolling functions of learning, of aesthetic apperception, of 
thinking and enunciation, of emotion and of voluntary decision, 
— all such investigations are widely different from the physical 
and chemical methods of physiology. Their relation to Fechner's 
psychophysic is a very intermediated one. The seductive and 
ambiguous aim of directly measuring psychic facts like physical 
quantities, by means of a constant unit, has been replaced by 
many forms of indirect measurement. 

Whenever determinable psychic changes can now be definitely 
coordinated with physical stimuli or bodily concomitants, these 
objective processes are being quantitatively determined. Espe- 
cially their time relations can be ascertained by chronological 
methods (which in the main are due to American psychologists). 
Furthermore, we try to order all comparable psychic facts into 
series, whose terms can be counted by ordinals. Above all, we 
eliminate the numerous unknown factors which enter into every 
psychological investigation by an elaboration of the results of 
systematically repeated observations, according to the rules of 
probability. 

In this direction, with American investigators again in the 
foreground, the limits of quantitative determination have been 
extended far beyond the actual limits of experimental analysis. 
I allude to the statistical comparison and compilation of the most 
highly complex mental facts and the determining of numerical 
correlations between psychic functions, with the structure and 
causal connections of which we are as yet to a great extent un- 
acquainted. 

The increasing use of exact statistical methods in psychology 
makes untenable some of the generalized confusions concerning 
methodical relations to natural science. Indeed, more essentially 
than to the procedures of physics and physiology, these modern 
methods are related to those developed in the systematic di- 
visions of some humanistic sciences, such as political economy, 
demography, criminology and linguistics. 

These special sciences of civilization are no less empirical than 
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are the pure natural sciences; and although the experimental 
method is impossible in these investigations.they are nevertheless 
reaching a higher stage of exactitude than that attained for 
example by some parts of physiology. 

The historian who characterizes the scientific progress of the 
nineteenth century will give a prominent place, not only to the 
biological sciences, but also to the development of cultural history 
and related humanistic sciences, a development undreamed of 
in the era preceding, and therefore assigned no place in Kant's 
theory of knowledge. 

Some of the important bases of this humanistic development 
are to be found in the thought of the leading idealistic philos- 
ophers of the Romantic period, — who also prepared the way for 
the biological doctrine of evolution. For example, we have 
Hegel's fruitful contributions to the history of law, religions, arts 
and philosophy, Wilhelm v. Humboldt's basic studies in com- 
parative linguistics, and last, but not least, the comprehensive 
ideas and the pioneer plans of Herder, who anticipated many 
lines of more modern humanistic science. However, soon after 
Hegel, we notice also in this field the inevitable reaction against 
overworked metaphysical speculation. Here this positivistic 
reaction took the form of "historism," according to which the 
historical treatment of mental development was alone scientific. 

But even the advancement of the history of language, of 
religion, of economy, and of all the other parts of cultural life, 
made possible the origin of new scientific, but non-historical, 
problems. 

Comparative linguistics formulated empirical laws for the 
changes of consonants and of the meanings of words. In an 
analogous manner most of the other so-called historical sciences 
developed a systematic branch; transcending merely temporal 
determination of individual facts, they began to search after 
abstract relations of necessity, of a more or less general validity. 
These theoretical attempts in the special humanistic sciences 
show, interwoven with sundry philosophical and teleological 
elements, the growing influences of contemporary or earlier 
psychology. 
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Since i860, Lazarus and Steinthal at Berlin, linguists as well 
as philosophers, have been issuing their Zeitschrift fur Volker- 
psychologie, where a large amount of material, particularly con- 
cerning languages, comparative religion and customs, was inter- 
preted by Herbartian psychology. 

Ethnology, the youngest division of history, is obliged to fill 
up by interpolation the large gaps in her documents and tra- 
dition; consequently to a greater extent than is the case with the 
general history of civilization, ethnology must feel the need of 
theoretical considerations concerning the generic structure and 
development of the human mind. The profound Adolf Bastian 
(who is rightly called the "father of scientific ethnology") con- 
ceived as insufficient the merely historical collection of facts and 
materials, and no less so the mere accumulation of physical 
measurements, in anthropology. Ethnology, he said, is on the 
point of becoming a "lumber-room." At the same time this 
connoisseur in almost all human civilizations could not content 
himself with the aprioristic constructions of idealistic or material- 
istic philosophy, in which he was well versed. His conclusion 
was that psychology had been neglected. Psychology is the 
one thing needful. He demanded a naturalistic psychology as 
the basis of ethnology. On the other hand, from comparative 
ethnology he (very rightly, as I think) hoped most for a scientific, 
that is, a naturalistic, treatment of psychology. These terms, 
' Naturwissenschaft,' ' naturwissenschaftliche Behandlung,' cor- 
respond to the positivistic tendencies of the era; they are essen- 
tially equivalent to 'empirical,' 'methodically inductive,' 'non- 
metaphysical.' What Bastian himself elaborated under the 
terms of "elementary thoughts" or "ideas of peoples," were, 
in part, well founded psychological generalizations, mixed up 
with more or less conscious rationalistic constructions. However, 
among the special humanistic sciences the call for psychological 
interpretation has never died out. 

Linguistics have been more and more obedient to the necessity 
of analytically observing the processes of living speech, and of 
comparing them with the analysis of written documents. Also 
in the relatively peripheral field of phonetics the psychological 
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conditions of the phenomena are demanding no less attention 
than are the physiological. To a considerable extent they permit 
of experimentation and measurement, which in this case, as we 
saw, belong to the methods of expression. The sciences of the 
arts came in contact with the psychological divisions of aesthetics 
and sociology. Jurisprudence discovered the psychological 
problems of criminality, as well as those of evidence, the latter 
forming only a specialization of the general subject of the psy- 
chology of testimony. Political economy, dissatisfied with the 
old rationalistic constructions regarding the economic individual 
and his abstract faculties, began to analyze the psychological 
content of its fundamental concepts, such as value, needs, ap- 
preciation, parsimony, industriousness. Karl Bucher's com- 
parative studies on rhythm and labor, and his genetic theory 
concerning the typical stages of all economical life are essentially 
psychological. 

The general history of civilization, continually enlarging the 
field of its objects, became particularly interested in the functional 
interrelations of the manifold cultural tendencies of every era; 
in our day it has become so impregnated with psychological ideas, 
that some of its representatives, like Lamprecht, are denning 
it as applied psychology. With this goes the danger of obscuring 
the fundamental methodological differences between history 
and its auxiliary sciences of laws. Nevertheless the development 
of non-historical, systematic tendencies among the sciences of 
civilization on the whole proved very fruitful, even for history. 

As regards ethnology, the suggestions of Bastian were taken 
up by an increasing number of investigators; among them the 
psychologist Theodor Waitz, editor of the first encyclopaedic 
"anthropology of primitive peoples," unfortunately was not the 
most eminent. 

Generally speaking, scientific psychologists hitherto have re- 
mained very reserved in the face of all such psychological demands 
and suggestive conclusions of the humanistic sciences. The 
chief reason for this curious fact seems to be (aside from the 
traditional relation of psychology with natural science) the 
impossibility of treating the majority of culture problems by 
proper methods of experimentation and measurement. 
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The ascertained results of these methods, their enduring value 
for all training in psychological thinking and research, has led 
many of the most exact investigators to the mistake of identifying 
experimental with scientific or even empirical psychology as 
such. 

It has been proved that several lines of applied individual 
psychology admit to a large extent of experimental treatment: 
in particular, the pedagogical, and the comparative branches of 
psychopathology and animal psychology. In these zealously 
cultivated fields (with the prominent cooperation of American 
scholars), modern experimental psychology has considerably 
broadened its territory. However, even the results of genetic 
comparison (together with the converging conclusions and 
authorized requirements of the neighboring humanistic sciences) , 
are urging psychology to break consciously and methodically the 
individualistic limits of all laboratory work. It is true that, 
until recent years, exact psychological results have been elabor- 
ated only by an experimental examination of adult civilized 
individuals. All other directions of psychological research are 
retarded by the lack of, or by the limitations placed upon, 
reliable immediate introspection. But we have learned gradually 
to overcome this difficulty by statistical and other comparative 
methods, the conclusions of which are controlled by the advancing 
results of experimental analysis. 

It seems to me one of the most general and important results 
of experimental analysis that every psychic phenomenon, even 
the most simple, depends not only upon actual conditions, but 
also upon the after-effects of determinable past experience. 
Thus already the classical methods of psychological experi- 
mentation themselves are leading to the systematic limitations 
of experimental psychology. 

The ever changing genetic conditions of all psychic processes 
and the intimate fusion of their effects with those of actual cir- 
cumstances, constitute a characteristic trait of all psychic life. 
Herein lies the essential reason why the psychic can not be 
reduced to constant and qualitatively equal elements such as 
physical atoms, but only to a system of purely functional re- 
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lations and ultimately of functional laws. Now, the majority 
of these genetic conditions as such can not be sufficiently varied 
by experimentation, in an exact sense of the word. They have 
to be investigated by series of compared observations of numerous 
cases and individuals, normal as well as abnormal, animal as 
well as human. And the comparative psychological study of 
the human mind must be carried on at all stages of mental and 
cultural development. The genetic structure of human con- 
sciousness is really an historical one, that is to say, funda- 
mentally dependent upon every individual's interrelations with 
other individuals and upon the past of their civilization. These 
social-genetic or cultural conditions admit still less of experi- 
mental method than do those of the individual. 

Experimental method always consists in a voluntary, syste- 
matic variation of conditions. Experiment can help us — e. g., 
in the psychology of music — to discover some social-genetic con- 
ditions as existing and disturbing laboratory results; it can not 
sufficiently analyze them as such, in order that we may under- 
stand their own relations of law. 

Experimental psychology is individual, and, to the greatest 
extent, purely morphological, — that is, separated from genetic 
knowledge. This is the case, not by the reason of a predilection 
for individual peculiarities and differences or non-evolutional 
facts, but by reason of being obliged to conceptually eliminate 
the social-genetic conditions of all real psychic life and, as far 
as possible, to abstract from them. 

This elimination and abstraction can be successfully accom- 
plished only in the case of the peripheral phenomena. Con- 
sequently, as a result of experimentation, we possess a general 
and also a differential psychology of the sensory functions and 
those most closely related to them. And yet the total psychic 
experience, being a unit, is conditioned, in all its concrete ap- 
pearances, by the higher functions of feeling, evaluation, volition, 
thinking. There is a healthful tendency in our time, caused by 
practical efforts at application, and also by the critical need, 
to subject these higher and more complex psychic functions in 
particular to a purely scientific analysis and exact determination. 
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The more we progress in this direction, the more we meet with 
genetic conditions of a social character. The psychological pro- 
cedure here can not consist, as some experimenters contend, in 
a mere modification of the classical methods of experiment and 
measurement, with some indulgence of exactitude. These 
invaluable methods must be complemented by the more direct 
and intermediate comparative investigations of a consciously 
social-genetic psychology. In order to remain purely scientific 
and to become more and more exact these investigations must 
be systematically and critically related to the compared results 
of all special, humanistic sciences of civilization, including the 
purely historical. 

Up to the present the most important and hopeful contributions 
in this field have been given us, I think, in Wundt's so-called 
Volkerpsychologie or psychology of peoples. Basing his work 
directly (too directly, perhaps) on the results of comparative 
linguistics and mythology, he sketches, not historical char- 
acteristics of different languages or civilizations, but a psy- 
chological analysis and genetic theory of some of the most im- 
portant directions in the development of human civilization. 
Particularly, in opposition to earlier sociology, he tries to trace 
these lines of development continuously back to their most 
primitive forms, as found in the lowest stages of civilization 
historically known from modern ethnography. 

To be sure this basic work of Wundt is as yet partly interwoven 
with metaphysical presuppositions, and dominated, on the other 
hand, by the predetermined results of his own general psychology. 
It has, however, been the starting point of many useful inves- 
tigations and discussions on the part of the related humanistic 
sciences. Since ethnology, in particular, is on the point of 
reforming all her older sister-sciences, involving at the same time 
many psychological prejudices, we are again confronted with 
the old rationalistic alternative: whether culture changes and 
correspondences are due to repeated, individual 'invention' or 
to historical perpetuation, especially to the handing down from 
people to people. (And indeed, modern ethnology proves to us 
an increasing number of true, or probable, historical relations, 
even between primitive peoples.) 
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From the psychological point of view, the problem is badly 
put. Really it is not simply a question of fact, but rather one of 
point of view and method. Every cultural phenomenon depends 
on historical as well as upon actual, on social as well as upon 
individual, conditions. And every so-called perpetuation of 
culture elements — which therefore, never remain unchanged — 
implies psychological problems too, problems which transcend 
all historical aims. They are already implied in historical in- 
vestigation, especially as regards primitive civilizations. But 
in the face of the same facts, the final ends of psychology remain 
distinct from those of historical purpose. It is the task of 
history to elaborate mental as well as physical facts in their 
individuality, as they occur but once, determined by concrete 
relations of time and space. On the contrary, psychology de- 
scribes and analyzes the whole realm of psychic phenomena in 
search of their dominating empirical laws, which,, like the laws of 
physical nature, are valid whenever and wherever the determined 
conditions are fulfilled. 

Psychology is working out a system of abstract determinations 
of more or less general validity, so that it may conceptually order 
the facts belonging to the inner side of experience. Psychology 
is a law-seeking science like the non-historical parts of natural 
science. The system of theoretical physics remains a methodical 
model for general psychology. 

But the ideal system of psychological theory can not be 
reached in the same way as that of the physical, — and not so 
directly, so immediately, as the worthy investigators of the 
nineteenth century might imagine. A complete scientific com- 
prehension of the psychic life must systematically include a 
genetic theory of civilization . Psychology is striving to approach , 
gradually, this noble end of great scientific as well as philosophical 
moment. 

In this struggle modern psychology is confederated not only 
with the natural, but also, potentially at least, with the humanistic 
sciences. Both are serving it reciprocally as auxiliary sciences. 
As regards the humanistic sciences, the psychological examina- 
tion of the facts, carried further than in Wundt's psychology of 
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peoples, must shatter the conventional division of scientific work. 
All the fundamental problems of social-genetic psychology, such 
as that of the beginnings of music and other arts, or that of the 
evolution of human labor, are to be interrelated with the com- 
pared results of several special sciences. 

It is unproductive and even dangerous to hold the traditional 
boundaries of scientific disciplines as eternal categories. On 
the contrary, as the French mathematician Poincare remarks, 
all sciences are growing, particularly in their boundary-provinces. 
What is here indispensable is that we maintain the functional 
or methodical character, the final ends and the specific methods 
of every science. At present, psychology especially tries to 
strengthen the coSperation of several systematically related 
sciences, and to profit by this increasing interrelation. 

In any case, we see that psychology herself — in her own 
peculiar manner — is obliged to take conscious account of the 
history of the mind no less than of its physical conditions. 

Felix Kruegee. 

University of Halle-Wittenberg. 



